THE BRONTES

published. Wuthering Heights sold in moderate numbers,
but attracted no critical attention at all. The construction
of it, the changes of narrator from Lockwood, who opens
the book in the first person, to Nellie Dean, who narrates
the bulk of it to him, and the change back again to Lock-
wood, who resumes his narrative, are inconceivably
awkward. The relationships between Earnshawes and
Lintons and Heathcliffs would baffle a professional genea-
logist. First steps towards certain developments are made
and then retraced. Some of these awkwardnesses are
amply accounted for if we accept the supposition, which
has very strong evidence to support it, that Branwell
wrote the first two chapters. They are atrocious in
pomposity and pretentiousness, and resemble in a most
remarkable manner the stilted style in which he habitually
wrote to his friends. But none of these defects (it -was the
first novel Emily wrote and the last) touch the supreme
genius of the book. It resembles nothing else in English
fiction (though there are curious parallels between it and
Dostoieffsky's novels and Wagner's Ring) and is second
to nothing in the fiction of the "world. Heathcliff ar^the
elder Catherine, though human in speech and aspect, are
primaeval and elemental forces, kin to the moorland and
its storms. Catherine, like Brynhilde, mates with a
mortal, but she is not mortal herself. Her true mate is
Heathcliff, and both are of a race apart. At the close of
their troubled incarnation they pass again into the mystical
communion with Nature which Emily tells of in her
poems as something so nearly attained by herself. But
never quite: on the very threshold of initiation the material
begins to make itself felt against the psychical, "the soul
to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain". Anyone
who attempts to criticize Wuthering Heights must do so
from this transcendental standpoint. The author herself
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